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THE PASSING OF THE GENTLEWOMAN 

BY HERMAN SCHEPPATJEE 



In the present phases of the eternal adjustment be- 
tween the sexes there are many strange signs, portents, 
and tendencies. These have been given scant attention 
by the heated and dishevelled Amazons who carry on 
the siege against intrenched masculinity. Nor has mascu- 
linity itself pondered much upon the possible social re- 
sults of this sex rebellion. The phenomena take place in 
the background of the battle, after the skirted legions 
have passed, and the structures, fired by Woman the 
Anarch, lie in ruins. They are phenomena that af- 
fect womankind in the mass — slowly and almost imper- 
ceptibly — in a manner resembling the gradual advance of 
a new season upon the sex, at present a sober autumnal 
season in which colors fade and harsh, bleak outlines are re- 
vealed. While woman has been conqueriag new territory, 
much of it desert land, she has also been losing great tracts 
of an old and magnificent realm in which her sovereignty 
had never been disputed. This was the realm of Ladydom — 
the immemorial empire of the gentlewoman. Every draw- 
ing-room was a province of this empire, every hostess an 
absolute queen in her own social microcosm. To-day both 
the power and the position of the lady are threatened. The 
ancient prerogatives are being annulled and deliberately 
discarded. Much that was false is crumbling into ruin, but 
also much that was fine. 

The modern woman has realized that this queen, this 
stately arbiter of fashion, decorum, and social form, was little 
less than a prisoner. She was one who retained her prestige 
only so long as she exercised a cold and close restraint upon 
her natural self, subordinated her individuality, and lived in 
a sacrosanct seclusion with blinds drawn upon most of the 
unruly turbulence and unpleasant truths of life. She was 
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the slave of the forms and the laws she administered 
and censored. The drawing-room of the lady was a gilded 
cage, a cage almost as narrow as the cell of some medieval 
abbess. Medieval, in fact, were her origin and attributes. 
She was a plant whose roots struck deep down into the soil 
of time, down to that stratum in the geology of our civiliza- 
tion known as the age of chivalry. 

It was this epoch, compounded of a strange mixture 
of war and religion, of poetry and romanticism, which 
first raised woman from a mere nonentity to the position of 
a dominant spiritual mistress. About her trembled the pale 
and misty reflection of that light which gleamed from the 
forehead of the Madonna. Womankind in this aspect became 
semi-divine. Love purged itself of its grosser elements and 
became a ritual of vigils, penances, and sacrifices and of long 
and distant veneration on the part of the lover. His passion, 
tinged with a glowing Christian mysticism, endured the pro- 
bation of years of separation, of passive submission to the 
fancied wish or whimsical command of the particular divin- 
ity pining in some dark, insanitary castle. Finally, passing 
into sheer religious ecstasy, attenuated and fanatic, it utterly 
renounced the earthly love. 

The cloistered lady love was usually visible only 
from afar. Sometimes she was nothing more than a 
name, a mere myth, a phantom of light, beauty, and 
sweetness, vague, impersonal, almost superhuman, like 
the Beatrice of Dante, the Laura of Petrarch, the Leo- 
nora of Tasso. Yet for the sake of this figment of 
their imaginations men chilled themselves with vows of 
chastity, made long crusades, and raged with sword 
and battle-ax against the Saracen. The all-powerful 
Church, frowning upon the lures of the flesh, sent these 
puppets of noble blood clanking in iron on interminable pil- 
grimages like the humblest barefoot friars. Upon women 
the priesthood, as well as the hazards of their own environ- 
ment, imposed an almost Oriental seclusion. The sexes, 
drawn apart, regarded each other mystically, through screens 
of religion, through staves of music, through veils of ro- 
mance. Beauty became as a sacrament in woman, religion 
shed a saintly luster upon the courage of man. The min- 
strels, the troubadours, the minnesingers, gave these yearn- 
ings a voice and established them as a cult. Poetry and 
art hallowed and gave form and substance to this strange 
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blending of religion with eroticism. Chivalry shaped for 
itself a code and became an institution. 

The origin of the modern lady and gentleman may be 
traced back by devious ways to the institution of the 
knightly tourney. The set forms and rules, the high and 
aristocratic tribunal of birth and beauty, the swift and al- 
most Roman censure by the adored one, the public judg- 
ments, favorable or adverse, pronounced upon every word, 
look, or action of the knight or squire — these gave birth to 
that code of knightly conduct which has persisted down to 
our day. In England the standards of the tourney influenced 
even the villeins of the time. The punctilious code of that 
later development, the sporting or duelling gentleman, soon 
produced its own rude echo in the cry of the pugilistic navvy : 
" Fair play!" Chivalry bestowed the sporting spirit on the 
lower orders in England ; on Latin lands a gracious courtesy. 
The white flower of chivalry with its crimson heart which 
first bloomed in that far-off day must finally perish in ours. 
Woman herself has helped in their destruction. Like a 
statue suddenly sprung to life, she has leaped from her 
pedestal and boldly avowed herself of the same clay as man. 
The lady was the inspirer of courage in men and the guar- 
dian of the ideal chastity — the one reinforced by armor of 
proof, the other by walls of stone. The great lady, the genial 
hostess, the refined patroness, the glorified American woman 
lording it over her prostrate males — ^medieval figures all of 
them! — derive their power from the survival of a long- 
degenerate chivalry. And the wildest hammer-wielding 
virago still evokes chivalry in the cold abstract law which 
she assails. 

Chivalry underwent many changes. Both the Eeformation 
and the Renaissance transformed it and colored anew the 
relationships between the sexes. It suffered inevitable modi- 
fication by influences of climate and race. When Cervantes 
laughed the older chivalry to death in the person of Don 
Quixote, he slew at the same time the earlier conception of 
the lady in the person of Dulcinea. Woman's divinity was 
dissipated. Her social power persisted, but her spiritual 
power was broken. The empty forms and rituals, how- 
ever, remained and governed social intercourse as before. 
Courtesy and gallantry succeeded chivalry. Men retained 
the outward accents and attitudes of worship and sub- 
servience, but the spirit that had animated them was 
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dead. One need only regard the whole painted and 
powdered structure of polite society in the eighteenth 
century, the period, above all others, of the great lady, 
to realize how empty a substitute for the old passionate 
chivalry was this pirouetting gallantry. But it was, never- 
theless, something which served to cast a pleasant and 
gracious veil over the sense of male superiority and secret 
contempt. It was the mock homage of the strong to the 
weak. Woman, the child, was appeased by the graces, the 
compliments, and the attentions of the cavalier. The heavy 
sword of the crusader had become the light, thin rapier of 
the courtier, the iron visor was now a silken mask. 

Despite these outward changes, the domain of the lady, 
like that of all women, still lay within four walls — in the 
home. Here men bowed to her decrees and heaped her with 
favors. But as soon as she set foot beyond these confines, 
she lost her pleasant prerogatives and became mere woman. 
For some hundreds of years she demanded formal homage 
from men, as a tribute from strength to beauty, as a gracious 
self-subjection of the male — secretly assured of his own con- 
quest. She judged all masculinity according to the standards 
of the gentleman — the man who was gentle, patient, and con- 
siderate. She erected her own moral and social values. The 
various aspects and standards of the gentleman and lady, as 
considered first from a masculine and then from a feminine 
point of view, would result in many amazing discoveries. 
We should be given glimpses into the strange and abysmal 
misconceptions into which each sex has fallen with respect 
to the other, both victims of a hypnosis of tradition. 

Observe, too, how the term ' ' lord ' ' has retained its origi- 
nal meaning and application, and on the other hand how the 
term " lady " has been widened in application as a sort of 
standard for the sex in general, without undergoing any 
great change as to the qualifications embodied by the term. 
The wife of a lord, a knight, gentleman, burgess, tradesman, 
or mechanic is always a lady now, by either address or im- 
plication. In America " lady " has almost entirely replaced 
" woman," as, for instance, " saleslady " or even " scrub- 
lady." One term, one tag, suffices to define and address the 
entire mass of unindividualized womankind. 

Sedulously has woman helped to further and enforce a 
conception of the lady. She lived in a region of reflexes, of 
oblique distortions, in which false values of life and morals 
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reigned supreme and hypocritical interpretations were given 
to the commonest facts. In that modern gynaeceum, the sa- 
lon, as a German writer declares, the natural becomes the im- 
proper. An enormous literature, sugared over with senti- 
mentality, has been erected around the lady. Nor need we 
probe very deeply into the past to realize how powerful 
an ally the Church found in the conventional lady. The 
threat of social excommunication by the grande dame was 
often more formidable than the threat of spiritual excommu- 
nication by the priest. Being herself a feudal flower arti- 
ficially fostered, the gentlewoman was by her very nature 
forced to be reactionary. Her virtues were chiefly negative. 
Like the moon, she shone by reflected light. She was seldom 
permitted to take the initiative. "What she must be she 
learned chiefly from what she must not be — from a long, ap- 
palling list of actions stigmatized as " unladylike." The im- 
placable propriety of the Victorian period in England or the 
periodical fermentation of the sour leaven of Puritanism in 
America permits us to realize how stagnant, monotonous, 
and jejune was the world in which the model lady lived. 

And now gallantry too has almost perished from the earth, 
at least in Anglo-Saxon lands. The ceremonies, courtesies, 
and graces of the cavalier, the beau, and the exquisite have 
degenerated into a mere formal offhand etiquette. The 
romantic reverence for woman as woman has begun to de- 
part from the modern man, and his admiration for her later 
achievements has not yet developed sufficiently to hide his 
inherent and elemental contempt. Significant is the order 
of the Futurists, " Scorn woman." Significant, too, the 
recent discussions in London newspapers as to whether 
women had begun to lose their power of sexual captivation, 
and, no less, the heated and murky controversy as to the 
type of the " future woman." 

To return to milady. The solemn dusk of her drawing- 
room is now rudely dispelled by new and ever-newer breaches 
in the walls. Shabby and outworn things are revealed. 
There are many signs that portend the doom and disappear- 
ance of the fine, yet somewhat pathetic figure of the patrician 
lady. Already she begins to have an air of unreality, as of 
something anachronistic from which life is ebbing. She is 
the flower of aristocracy, a delicate plant unsuited to the 
turbulent blasts of democracy. Her perfume is gentility, as 
that of the bourgeoisie is the odor of respectability. Strong 
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bastions of custom and tradition still surround her, and 
heavy defenses of caste and class, but even on these has 
fallen the white twilight that foretells her destruction as 
surely as the livid flicker of the guillotine foretold theirs to 
the loveliest ladies of France. The change in her position 
and estate is, however, not due so much to revolution as to 
evolution. It is due as much to pressure from within as to 
pressure from without. 

The first bonds were loosened long ago. It was the demi- 
urgos, steam, that came to unsettle the customs and condi- 
tions of the gentlewoman. Here, as in so many other fields, 
mechanics came as a liberator and began its slow but in- 
evitable metamorphosis of the social organism. The first 
disorganizing factor was the railway train. Accustomed 
either to a vegetative existence lasting from birth to death, 
or else forced, when journeying, to be subject to unpleasant 
contact with fellow-travelers in uncomfortable mail-coaches 
(not to speak of still more primitive methods of locomotion), 
the lady ventured but seldom out of her upholstered shell. 
But when the railway train with its various compartments 
made to imitate the coach, and with separate provision for 
the different classes, stood at her service, she hesitated no 
longer. Steam widened her radius and her horizon ; it gave 
her facilities for travel almost equal to those of men. It 
brought about a broadening contact with strangers. The 
gentlewoman not only saw, but was seen. When the little 
domestic sovereign stirred abroad, she was, to be sure, usu- 
ally attended by some cavalier or male relation who was to 
protect her against the terrors of the outer world. Very 
recent in point of time seems that day when to venture 
abroad save under male escort was considered infinitely 
daring for a lady. It was felt, and rightly felt, to be a 
violation of the essential qualities of her ladyhood, the 
virginity of her caste. Her mystery was being destroyed, 
her glamour dissipated, her sanctity and beauty rendered 
common by the vulgar stares and gross curiosity of the 
plebeian world. 

The dress of the gentlewoman was in accordance with 
her rank. Beauty was reckoned highest as an asset in 
this sphere, which, in spite of its Christian traditions, 
held in it the root of an Oriental conception of woman. 
Its women of greatest beauty were usually its most 
influential figures. The basic reason for this is, of 
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course, to be traced to the purely primitive sex-nature of 
man, in those tremendous forces that sweep under the crust 
of our civilization like electric currents beneath our pave- 
ments. The great lady who in addition to her beauty 
also possessed the power of adroitly directing these 
elemental forces of masculinity was able to wield a power 
truly imperial, as many a conspicuous example in his- 
tory stands to prove. For the intellectual among these 
" rulers of kings " the tragedy of their triumphs lay 
in the fact that their power was accompanied by the 
knowledge of its source — that without physical beauty, 
sexual charm, or wealth their personality would have availed 
them little. The gentlewoman who lost or who had never 
possessed beauty, wealth, commanding station, or husband 
and children might well have reflected upon the bitterness 
of this truth. Often enough was she forced to eke out an 
obscure and sterile existence as a hanger-on of some house- 
hold, a spectator at the feast of life, thwarted of her one 
great hope and purpose. She became, especially in England, 
that most pathetic of figures, the superfluous spinster, or de- 
clined into the '' decayed gentlewoman," confined for life in 
the cage of her caste. To-day these frequently waste and 
lonely lives have found various outlets for their activities. 

The second great disintegrating influence in fine-ladydom 
is comparatively modern. It came in the shape of new chan- 
nels suddenly available for the expression of woman's taste 
or individuality. The arts, some of the professions, and 
finally even commercial enterprises, though severely and 
casuistically censored with respect to their " ladylike " 
qualities, began to draw upon the idle and overstocked world 
of feminine gentility. In England titled ladies opened mil- 
linery-shops, bred pedigreed bulldogs or Persian kittens, or 
painted miniatures for money. They catered to, yet strenu- 
ously maintained, their class. In America the daughters of 
old Knickerbocker families, on the collapse of the paternal 
fortunes, took posts as typists or bookkeepers, thereby de- 
fying the harsh dictum of which Washington Irving 
wrote: " It appears to be an established fact that a lady 
loses her dignity when she condescends to be useful." 
There are also those many secret and subterranean ser- 
vices rendered by less bold, but no less indigent ladies — a sys- 
tem of " genteel " tips, commissions from tradesmen, bo- 
nuses paid for introductions, and many other invisible ways 
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of " keeping up appearances," of remaining — ^how patheti- 
cally! — " a perfect lady " untainted by contaminate ore or 
vulgar cash. 

Despite this drawing-off of so much redundant femininity 
of the lady type, the established lady herself, safely in- 
trenched within her town or country house and behind ram- 
parts of tradition, seemed still secure. But into these re- 
poseful homes the new decades have begun to breathe their 
breath of revolt. There are echoes of the world's affairs, its 
duties, and its problems. Philosophies that question, thought 
that destroys, literature laden with perilous problems or 
subversive tendencies eat away the ancient props, beliefs, 
and fetishes. Waves of the indefinable yearnings of the race 
and the tidal aspirations of an entire sex shake the dust and 
varnished pomp of the patrician lady's shell. Her life rings 
suddenly hollow. Either from inclination or in subservience 
to a new fashion she begins to take or to stimulate an in- 
terest in what has hitherto lain beyond her province. Ibsen 
and other writers have made clear and irksome to her the 
bondage of her soul and body — the imagined far more than 
the real. Fiery reformers thrust social roots and tenta- 
cles before her eyes, a matted network entangling alike the 
loftiest lady in the land and the lowest prostitute. What 
seems to be a conspiracy of the ages is unmasked, in which 
the ruthless processes of nature appear to have arrayed 
themselves against woman. The inner rifts of the lady's 
soul are laid bare. An incompatibility between the tra- 
ditions of her state and the progress of the world is re- 
vealed — a discord that plays havoc with her mind and spirit. 
The gentlewoman becomes conscious of humanity, of herself 
as a unit of a sex and a race. The aspiration of the indi- 
vidual helps to ferment the mass; the inertia of the mass 
represses the individual. Between the two, as always, prog- 
ress goes slowly and irregularly on. 

The deepest and most extensive modern encroachments 
upon the sanctity and seclusion of the lady may be summed 
up in the one word exercise, divided into its two branches, 
sport and travel. Fixity of place and permanence of posi- 
tion were as necessary as her panoply and outward habili- 
ments in order to give power and a faithful following to the 
social queen. Every home^ every drawing-room, was a fixed 
unit, a central orb of narrow orbit with its attendant satel- 
lites, and now and then some meteor blazing in from 
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tmcharted space beyond. A sovereign must remain central. 
An itinerant or errant queen is without a court unless 
thrones and retainers be errant too. To err abroad was dis- 
traction, a display of unbecoming energy, an uprooting and 
displacement. The tempo of modern travel is not a stately 
one, and travel itself has long ceased to be a select, aristo- 
cratic privilege. The motor offered only a temporary es- 
cape from the promiscuity of the modern railway train. 
There merely ensued a promiscuity of the highways. Travel 
was not necessary to the patrician lady, but it is necessary 
to her successor, the woman of fashion. She must follow 
the prevailing mode and be widely known. This entails 
a dependence upon long visiting-lists, lavish expenditure, 
newspaper notices, and the multitude — above all, upon that 
which is the very antithesis of aristocratic aloofness — demo- 
cratic sociability. 

In a hurried and hectic age this element of travel 
means a subservience to " seasons " — from town to coun- 
try, from the Eiviera to Switzerland, or a " Bad," or per- 
haps gipsying in luxurious fashion over whole conti- 
nents. Such haste is in itself destructive of *' that repose 
that marks the caste of Vere de Vere." When strange 
motors, trumpeting like dragons of the prime, career 
through the countryside in clouds of dust and acrid petrol 
fumes, the modern rustic, instead of paying them the rever- 
ence once accorded the gentry in stately coach or landau, is 
far more likely to fling a pebble or mutter a curse, whether 
the occupants of the car be blue-bloods or merely bounders. 
Driven hither and thither, with that vast floating popula- 
tion which in and out of season sweeps to and fro between 
one land and another, the traditional lady is decidedly 
out of her element as soon as she sets foot in this 
stormy atmosphere of modern gad-about. She is jostled 
cheek by jowl with those international hordes of prosperous 
people to whom birth and breeding mean little or nothing, 
but who are able, nevertheless, to command superior service 
or luxuries in hotels, steamers, and the like. Her panoply 
is often drab and scant in comparison with that of the wives 
and daughters of prosperous brewers or pork-packers. She 
has, willy-nilly, become part of a stream of elegant vaga- 
bonds, bored, dissipated, unhappy, pampered, and afflicted 
with a childish craving for incessant change — a malady 
which need no longer be stigmatized as purely American. 
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To have been a bit of flotsam in this tumultuous tide, to have 
had close contact with many types of all nations, ought, 
perhaps, to have a broadening and stimulating effect upon 
the character of the individual woman, but it is none the 
less a mill that grinds away the salient angles of a once con- 
servative and individualized class. It was one of the essen- 
tials of the gentlewoman that she remain aloof and shine 
within her definite boundaries. She was a light that required 
a globe or shade. The flame or fire of her personality was 
supposed never to appear in its sharp nakedness. 

With the entry of the lady into the field of sport, new influ- 
ences immediately begin to operate. As Rosa Mayreder, a 
distinguished Austrian feminist writer, has pointed out, 
sport demands of women " great physical exertions, swift 
and violent movements, aiming more at sureness than at 
grace, or perhaps only a blunting of the sensibilities which 
exposes itself indifferently to all manner of minor disfigure- 
ments and injuries. All this militates against the orthodox 
conception of the lady who is presumed to be a weak and 
tender creature, in need of man's protection and venera- 
tion." 

The irruption of women into the domain of sport as sport 
is comparatively recent. The medieval dame rode her pal- 
frey and hunted with falcons. Later there was archery, 
later still croquet. True, the lady had not been debarred 
from the more excitiag and more dangerous pastime of 
fox-hunting, for the hunt was only an inevitable extension 
of the liberty she had always enjoyed on horseback. Her 
costume, until the latter part of the last century, retained 
its long, flowing lines with the floating veil and white 
plume. All was essentially ladylike — in accordance with 
the spirit of a day which induced gentlemen to play cricket 
in stiff stocks, gaitered trousers, and top-hats. And it was 
a brave lady who wore the first top-hat with her riding- 
habit. 

Then came the stealthy, polished safety-bicycle with its 
hushed tires to tempt the fine lady out of her stale and bore- 
some world. Here, again, vast changes in society may be 
traced to a single mechanical contrivance. The safety bicy- 
cle might well be hailed as one of the chief liberators of the 
modern woman. The lady, still somewhat fantastically at- 
tired, pedaled breezily in the open air, flying like a female 
Mercury through lanes and city streets. Unabashedly by her 
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movements she confessed to the obvious possession of a pair 
of legs. In America the more courageous even ventured 
upon the outright flaunting of the interesting fact by donning 
divided skirts and ' ' bloomers. ' ' The garments were signifi- 
cant. They were uniforms — those of pioneers, of an ad- 
vance-guard. Away with plumes, with silks, with laces and 
all fripperies ! A "sensible costume" was the cry — and that 
cry was another deep wound in the status of the grande 
dame. For it had been one of her prerogatives that her 
costume need not be sensible — that is, utilitarian. 

It is unnecessary to recount step by step the steady con- 
quest of the field of sport by various classes of women, for 
all this lies well within the last decades. To-day we find the 
once gentle and delicate creature skiing madly down Alpine 
slopes, charging like a human projectile along the roads on 
motor-cycles, galloping astride on horseback, climbing stu- 
pendous peaks in distant lands, hunting big game, driving 
juggernauts of touring-cars, and even risking death in the 
treacherous aeroplane. In everything the " independence " 
and " originality " of woman are shown in following and 
imitating the man. Her games are becoming steadily more 
noisy, violent, and thoroughly masculine. The boisterous, 
sprawling hockey-girl, large of limb, and strident of voice, 
yells and ramps madly across the fields, maenad-like. The 
eugenist rejoices — ^likewise the nerve specialist. Is not this 
freedom, this unrestrained turbulence, this fierce, intense 
thirst for physical expression, significant of a natural, so- 
called pagan element which has come to supplant the ret- 
icence, the repression, the self-abnegation which a Christian 
asceticism or a medieval chivalry imposed upon women? 
More than one woman of title, for instance, has deigned to 
dance in airy " classic " costumes to edify hoi polloi of the 
music-halls. This paganism, whether it be healthy or neu- 
rotic, has begun to destroy the older cultivated beauty, the 
studied grace, the rare esoteric essence of femininity which 
the gentlewoman once guarded and preserved so jealously. 

"What!" cry the "broad-minded" folk, "cannot a 
woman indulge in sport, in personal freedom? Cannot she 
do the things that men do, and still remain a perfect lady?" 

To that ingenuous plea, mesdames, the answer must be a 
solemn negative. The perfect lady is a beautiful flower 
fostered and developed by laws rigid and unbreakable as 
those of the Modes and Persians. But the very concept 
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of the lady was reared upon sometliing false and un- 
natural. Her education as a girl, especially in erotics, was, 
as Nietzsche declared, monstrous. To-day her militant sis- 
ter, aflame for reform, discusses sex, prostitution, disease, 
with a zest that is partly pathological and partly the result 
of a Utopian dream. 

The realm of the true lady is stUl splendid, still vast. She 
still exerts her far-reaching and tremendous influence from 
within over the structure of society. Her ideals are still 
those postulated hy George Eliot: " high veracity, delicate 
honor in her dealings, deference to others, and refined per- 
sonal habits." The progress of her gradual effacement is 
something that can be read only on the dial of the genera- 
tions. Loath as the world of poetry and romance may be to 
lose her, pathetic as is her fate in the rising floods of democ- 
racy, her loss, nevertheless, is attended by a certain very 
definite gain. Both mentally and physically, the race may 
profit. The decline of the gentlewoman is hailed with par- 
ticular joy by those feminists who believe that the ideal 
relation of the sexes should be based upon comradeship. 
But the cult of comradeship has always been peculiarly 
male. It postulates bluntness, fair play, absolute honesty, 
great mutual tolerance and equality — elements usually ex- 
cluded from the formal intercourse between lady and gentle- 
man and even between man and woman. Comradeship be- 
tween the sexes is possible in its purest sense only when con- 
sciousness of sex is lost. Predominant attributes and nat- 
ural inequalities must first disappear. Modern civilization, 
it is true, seems bent on crushing and leveling the sex charac- 
teristics, just as modern democracy levels the social charac- 
teristics. This has already resulted in the evolution of a 
colorless hybrid of both sexes. t 

This tendency may even now be observed in that phenome- 
nal sex-war waged under the illusive shibboleth of the vote. 
Here we have many living and significant examples. There 
is a disregard for and a loss of feminine beauty entirely 
uncompensated by greater genius or better health. The 
movement for political " rights," aiming at masculine pre- 
rogatives and standards, has produced strange types, shorn 
of all the glory of sex, ascetic, grim, mannish spirits in fe- 
male frames. These rage against the restrictions which 
nature has imposed upon the sex and those which expedi- 
ency and civilization, and not, as many sentimental feminists 
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believe, the diabolical craft of men, bave inevitably devel- 
oped from these. The militant women naturally also wage 
war upon the ideals of the gentlewoman. They affect to 
scorn that tradition of feminine beauty in which they scent 
a debasing element in so far as it has been willed and desired 
by man. And yet — such is the adamantine natural law — 
woman will always appeal to man chiefly through her phys- 
ical beauty. Man, as an English writer remarks, has sex, 
but woman is sex. 

Should our romantic, Christian civilization, now slowly 
being effeminatized, evolve by degrees into a pagan or classic 
one — for which portents and auguries and even historical 
analogues are not wanting — it is possible that woman may 
lose far more than she has gained. A race of women de- 
liberately divesting itself of those physical lures and beau- 
ties which serve a natural purpose, a race of women striv- 
ing for a great and increasing share in the work and busi- 
ness of the outer world, would necessarily have an enor- 
mous effect upon the nature, attitude, and activities of the 
male. One may, perhaps, be permitted to indulge in a little 
speculation. 

It is possible that man's inherent hunger for power and 
adventure may take other forms, perhaps that of a masculine 
cult of strength and beauty, partaking of a newer, purified 
Hellenism and in accordance with the natural advantages 
and ascendency of the male animal. Woman — drab, utilita- 
rian, and self-divested of those artificial or acquired beau- 
ties by which she has cleverly thwarted nature's intention 
of making her the less beautiful sex — ^may again, should she 
fail to appeal to man's sexual or esthetic nature, sink into a 
subordinate place. Or this may be brought about through 
the gradual usurpation of the occupations of men by the in- 
creasing number of so-called neuter women, already so ac- 
tive in the world as the slaves of a mechanical routine. Or 
it may occur through a subversion by that barbarism, possi- 
bly Mongolian, which awaits devitalized nations even in our 
day. 

Humanity equips itself with a new civilization and new 
values or reverts in circles to the old. In either case, the 
asexual woman may become the industrial worker, the sexual 
man the artist, the hunter, the warrior — true to his esthetic 
impulses, his errant soul and lust for conquest. He may 
degenerate and become the human drone in the beehive of a 
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matriarchy. He may so develop himself by eugenics as to 
become the superman— which, contrary to nsnal belief, does 
not necessarily imply a snperwoman. A mind luminons with 
the prophetic irony of an Anatole France, and capable of 
piercing through the accretion of future ages, might behold 
in some such state, extravagant as it may now seem, one 
of the inevitable results of the sexual insurrection which 
subordinated feminine beauty and sexuality, created a sterile 
third sex, and sent the gentlewoman to her doom. In de- 
stroying the lady let us beware lest we fail to rescue the real 
woman from the ruins. 

Hebman Schefpaueb. 



